0, INTRODUCTION 

Bukiyip (Mountain Arapesh) is a member of the Arapesh family of the Kombio stock of the 
Torricelli phylum in Papua New Guinea, as documented by D.C. Laycock (1973:14-15). It is 
spoken by approximately 5, OCX) people living on the southem side of the Prince Alexander Range 
between Yangoru and Maprik in the East Sepik Province of Papua New Guinea. The people 
recognise at least four minor dialect variations: Chamaun, Buki, Lohuhwim and Yamil. The same 
language, with considerable dialect variation, is spoken in a wide region extending north and 
north-west through the Torricelli Range to the coast between Dagua and Suom, as reported by Bob 
Bugenhagen (1981). The other two distinct languages of the Arapesh family listed by Laycock 
(1973) are Muhian (Southem Arapesh) and Bumbita, which are spoken in the area west of Maprik 
between the Amuk River and Drekikir. Nekitel (1985) has added Abu' as a fourth member of the 
family. 

The distinctive feature of the languages of the Arapesh family is their extensive noun class 
system, which plays a central role in their grammatical structure. In the verb morphology, every 
subject and object affix agrees with its nominal referent. In addition there is obligatory noun 
phrase agreement between every modifier and the head noun. Beyond this, every pronoun and 
demonstrative also agrees with the noun to which it refers. 

The only previously published study of Bukiyip is the work of R.F. Fortune (1942), which is 
based on the coastal dialect spoken around Dagua, This present study^ follows Dr Fortune's basic 
analysis of the noun class system, with minor adaptations, as well as benefiting from certain 
insights presented in his grammatical notes. The grammatical structure of the coastal dialect is 
quite similar to Bukiyip. A comparison using the SIL 200-word list shows 86 per cent probable 
cognates in noun and verb stems. 

The data consists of 85 texts collected during 30 months residence at Bubuamo village between 
1971 and 1976 under the auspices of the Summer Institute of Linguistics. These texts represent 
Lohuhwim, Chamaun and Buki dialect groups, but are primarily from the latter two. 

The approach of this study is somewhat eclectic. It usually follows the tagmemic model, but 
departs from it in the use of transformational rules to describe certain stem-level and clause-level 
relationships. 

The sentence level analysis in section 7 follows the approach of Ballard, Conrad and Longacre 
(1971). That study is committed to the thesis that "a set of deep grammar relations needs to be 
posited to account for the moving of the same or very similar lexical material through changing 
patterns of interclausal relations. The sentence, as the immediately ascending hierarchical level 
above the clause, needs such a set of relations if we are to understand the dynamics of that level." 
The basic definition of the deep structure symbolism used to represent interclausal relations is the 
following: P, Q, R (but not U) are predicates. The choice of the term predicate is an attempt to 
follow the general use of this term in the predicate or function calculus of mathematical logic as an 
entity which maps terms into propositions. That is, P, Q and R are viewed as ^verbs' with 
variable cases such as agent, patient, etc., so that the assignment of specific terms to these cases 
results in a statement or proposition. If the terms have been assigned to some or all of the variable 
cases in the above symbols, the resulting proposition is called a predication. With no terms 
specified, predicate symbols without temporal quantifiers refer to the entire predication. With 
terms specified, they refer to the predicator only. 
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